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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ISIS. 


“‘ Dendera, which is commonly identified with the an- 
cient Tentyra, presents some very striking examples of 
that sumptuous architecture which the people of Egypt 
lavish upon their places of worship. ‘The gateway in par- 
ticular, which leads to the temple of Isis, has excited uni- 
versal admiration. Each front, as well as the interior, is 
covered with sculptured hieroglyphics, which are executed 
with a richness, a precision, elegance of form, and variety 
of ornament, surpassing in many respects the similar edi- 
fices which are found at Thebes and Philoe. The height 
is forty-two feet, the width thirty-three, and the depth 
seventeen. ‘ Advancing along the brick ruins,’ says Dr. 
Richardson ‘ we cameto an elegant gateway, which is also 
sandstone, neatly hewn, and completely covered with sculp- 
ture and hieroglyphics, remarkably well cut. Immediate- 
ly over the centre of the doorway is the beautiful Egyptian 


' ornament usually called the globe, with serpent and wings, 


emblematical of the glorious sun poised in the airy firma- 

ment of heaven, supported and directed in his course by 

the eternal wisdom of the Deity. ‘The sublime phraseolo- 

gy of Scripture, ‘the Sun of Righteousness shall arise 

with healing in his wings,” could not be more emphatical- 

ly or more accurately represented to the human eye than. 
by this elegant device.” The temple itself still retains all 

its original magnificence. The centuries which have 

elapsed since the era of its foundation have scarcely affect- - 
ed it in any important part, and have impressed upon it no 

greater appearance of age than serves to render it more 

venerable and imposing. ‘To Mr. Hamilton, who has seen 

innumerable monuments of the same kind throughout the 

Thebaid, it seemed as if he were now witnessing the high- 

est degree of architectural excellence, that had ever been 

attained on the borders of the Nile. Here were concen- 

trated the united labors of-ages, and the last effort of hu- 

man art and industry, in that uniform line of construc- 

tion, which had been adopted in the earliest times. 

‘The portico consists of twenty-four columns, in three 
rows; each above twenty-two feet in circumference, thir- 
two feet high, and covered with hieroglyphics. On the 
front, Isis is in general the principal figure to whom offer- 
ings are made. On the architrave are represented two 
processions of men and women bringing to their goddess, 
and to Osiris, who is sitting behind her, globes encom- 
passed with cows’ horns, mitred snakes, lotus flowers, vases, 
little boats, graduated staffs, and other instruments of their 
emblematical worship. The interior of the pronaos is 
adorned with sculptures, most of them preserving part of 
the paint with which they have been covered. Those on 
the ceiling are peculiarly rich and varied, all illustrative 
of the union between the astronomical and religious creeds 
of the ancient Egyptians: yet, though each separate figure 
is well preserved and perfectly intelligible, we must be 
more intimately acquainted with the real principles of the 
sciences, as they were then taught, before we can under- 
take to explain the signs in which they were imbodied. 

** The sekos, or interior of the temple, consists of sever- 
al apartments, all the walls and ceilings of which are in 
the same way covered with religious and astronomical re- 














presentations. The roofs, as is usual in Egypt, are flat, 
formed of oblong masses of stone, resting on the side-walls ; 
and when the distance between these is too great, one or 
two rows of columns are carried down the middle of the 
apartment, on which the huge flags are supported. The 
capitals of these columns are very richly ornamented with 
the budding lotus, the stalks of which, being extended a 
certain way down the shaft, gives it the appearance of be- 
ing fluted, or rather scolloped. The rooms have been 
lighed by small perpendicular holes cut in the ceiling, and, 
where it was possible to introduce them, by oblique ones 
in the sides. But some idea might be formed of the per- 
petual gloom in which the apartments on the ground-floor 
of the sekos must have been buried, from the fact, that 
where no side-light could be introduced, all they received 
was communicated from the apartment above ; so that, 
notwithstanding the cloudless sky and the brilliant colors 
on the walls, the place must have been always well calcu- 
lated for the mysterions practices of the religion to which 
it was consecrated. On one corner of the roof there was 
a chapel or temple twenty feet square, consisting of twelve 
columns, exactly similar in figure and proportions to those 
of the pronaos. The use to which it may have been ap- 
plied, must probably remain one of the secrets connected 
with the mystical and sometimes cruel service in which the 
priests of Isis were employed, though it is by no means un- 
likely that it was meant as a repository for books and in- 
struments collected for the more innocent and exalted pur- 
suits of practical astronomy.” 
[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 


Moral Tales. 


‘THE HEIR’S CHOICE. 


BY MRS. C. 














G. MORTON. 


‘Have you heard that Henry Conner is expected home 
this week ?” said Patty Allen, at the sewing circle of our 
village, looking up from her work while she spoke, as if 
announcing something of importance. 


‘“No indeed! you don’t say so! La now!’’ were the 


various ejaculations that responded to her. remark. ‘* Do 
tell, is he rich and handsome as they say ?” 
‘‘] had the news from his aunt,’’ said Patty. ‘ He is 


to be home on Saturday. Father says he will be the rich- 
est man in the county, for he has got all his uncle’s estate, 
and Dr. Parker was the first physician here for thirty 
ears. 

' ‘Then the old mansion will be opened once more,’’ said 
Ellen Eden, looking up with enthusiasm in her fine eyes ; 
“it is so dull and gloomy now, iu spite of its magnificent 
belt of trees, and everything about it seems so neglected, 
that I shall be glad when its master returns to clear the 
dead twigs from the walls and tie up the roses on the trel- 
lice-work again, as I remember when a child.” 

‘* Pshaw,” said Isabella Warner, ‘‘If it were mine I’d 
cut down all the trees and tear away the old trellice work 
park; and in its place there’ should be a colonade with 





Corinthian pillars. And I’d have larger windows put in, 
and the parlors thrown into one ; and there should be new 
marble mantles ; and then I’d give a great ball—oh! such 
a ball as we’ve never seen here—and then, you should be 
all invited.” 

“T am afraid,” said Ellen, smiling, ‘that the old place 
would hardly know itself.” 

“That it wouldn’t ;. but what of that? Old Dr. Parker 
was a blue law Presbyterian, almost as bad as you, Ellen; 
but I warrant the young heir is notso old fashioned. Nay, 
I beg pardon,” she said, as she saw Ellen’s flushed cheek, 
** J didn’t intend to hurt your feelings.” 

‘There is no need of an apology,” said Ellen, mildly, 
‘but dear Isabel I only wish you were a blue law Presby- 
terian, as you call it—or a blue law Episcopalian, or any- 
thing else.” - 

“* Well—well—time enough yet,” said Isabel, half gai- 
ly, half pettishly. ‘* But Patty you have not told us yet if 
Mr. Conner is handsome,” she remarked, turning to the 
first speaker. 

“His aunt says he is, but he was always her pet. He’ll 
be at church, however, on Sunday.” 

‘Then we shall see for ourselves. And now girls, the 
best one is she that gets the first introduction.” 

** Agreed,” said all, and the conversation ceased. 

Isabel Warner was a spoiled beauty, but tvith naturally 
a good heart, as was evinced in her conversation with Ei- 
len, which we have narrated. Between her and Miss 
Eden there could not be a greater contrast than already 
existed ; for Ellen was a girl of rigid notions of duty, an 
exemplary, though unobtrusive Christian, and one of the 
mildest and sweetest of characters. While every one ad- 
mired the gay, high-spirited and brilliant Isabel, all loved 
the modest and retiring Ellen; the one was the dahlia 
which flaunts before all eyes, the other was the retiring 
violet. 

In her secret heart, Isabel, already the most popular 
belle of the village, had resolved to make a conquest of 
the young heir. She loved ostentation quite as much as 
she loved flattery, and she longed to be mistress of the old 
mansion. She knew, however, that she had many rivals. 
There was scarcely a young lady in the village, having ei- 
ther by birth, accomplishment or beauty and pretension to 
the alliance,.who did not indulge a hope that she might be 
the favored one. And each resolved to appear to the best 
advantage on the following Sunday. 

Accordingly the church, on that day, presented quite an 
array of new bonnets and flowers. Our young ladies had 
really outdone themselves. Never had Tiverton shone in 
such an array of millinery. But Isabel was still the most 
beautiful girl there ; and conscious that this would be so, 
she delayed her entrance until the services were about to 
begin. 

The young heir sat in the old family pew nearly oppo- 
site to that of the Warner’s, and more than once during 
the sermon his eye wandered to the beautiful being oppo- 
site. Isabel’s heart beat high with gratified pride, and her 
triumph was complete when, at the close of the services, 
the young heir advanced to shake hands with her father 
whom he recognized, and so designedly threw hiniself in 
the way of an introduction to Isabel, of which he availed 
himself immediately by walking home with her. 

In a short time the young heir became acquainted with 
the other ladies of the village, but still he showed a decid- 
ed preference for Isabel. Probably he paid less attention 
to Ellen than to any of them; and certainly she was the 
only marriageable young lady in the village who did not 
seek every decorous opportunity to throw herself in his 
way. But Ellen neither courted his society nor flattered 
his tastes. She treated him frankly, and conversed with 
ease and animation when they met; but she rather shrank 
from than sought opportunities of meeting him. Yet El- 
len felt that Harry Conner was one that she could love, 
for constant flattery had failed to corrupt the original no- 
bleness of his heart. 

Whether it was this conduct on the part of Ellen, or a 
gradual increasing appreciation of her qualities, that in- 
duced the young heir to seek her society more frequently 
than at first, we know not; but so he did, and eventually 
to a degree that Isabel grew jealous. 

One day a pic-nic party was projected, to be held on a 
picturesque island not far from our village.. The party 
was to be given by the gentlemen, and great pains were 
taken to conceal from the ladies the nature of the prepara- 
tions. All, therefore, that was known was that every thing 
was to be arranged in the most elegant manner. Harry 
Conner himself had superintended the arrangements, and 
his taste was proverbial. Every one promised themselves 
a day of enjoyment ; even Ellen entered into the feeling of 
curiosity, and on the eventful morning many arose an hour 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








before their usual time, impatient as in earlier years, for 
the hour of setting forth. 4 

The party was to meet at the house of Miss Warner 
preparatory to embarking. All had now assembled. 
They were waiting only for Miss Eden. At last she came, 
but not attired for the excursion. 

She had just heard that a poor old woman whom she had 
been in the habit of assisting now and then with alms, was 
dying, and had requested to see her. ; 

Are you going?” said a dozen voices. ‘ What is the 
matter ?” ' 

Ellen blushed, but said she could not go. Something 
quite unexpected had occurred to prevent her. “TI have 
run down, therefore, to make an excuse.” She would not 
tell the reason, for she knew that there were those present, 
who would attribute it to ostentatious benevolence. 

‘ Pshaw, how ridiculous!” said Isabella Warner who 
was vexed, aside to Harry Conner, “ she is only afraid to 
go—how [ hate such puritanical notions. As if a little 
harmless amusement were wrong.” 

“If Miss Eden will not go because she thinks it wrong, 
she is certainly very narrow-minded ; and what is worse is 

‘ the hypocrisy to conceal the true reason. Still I cannot 
believe she is so bigoted.” 

“‘ There is no other cause, you may depend on it. And 
we shall be quite as well without her. I hate such long, 
sanctimonious faces, when others are disposed to be 
merry.” 

Ellen happened to be nearer than Isabel thought, and 
heard these words—her eyes filled with tears, which she 
with difficulty concealed by turning away. She longed, 
yet dreaded to hear Harry Ccnner’s answer. 

‘You are too harsh,” was his reply.“ ‘‘ But surely she 
ought to be able to give a reason for remaining, if she is 
not really afraid to go.” 

At these words, Ellen was on the point of revealing all, 
but she reflected that her motive would be misrepresented ; 
and her modesty shrunk from speaking of her own good 
deeds. She felt, therefore, that she must allow herself to 
be misunderstood by Harry Conner; but it was not with- 
out a pang that she came to this conclusion, and the con- 
sciousness of this, led her now, for the first time, to sus- 
pect the true state of her heart. She loved the young 
heir. 

Harry Conner was more disappointed at Ellen’s absence, 
than he believed he could be. He felt a little piqued at 
her refusal, for he had invited her in person, and, to tell 
the truth, some of the arrangements had been made solely 
to please her. Indeed, Harry without falling in love, had 
been growing more and more interested in Elien ever since 
his return. ‘The very indifference which she exhibited, so 
much in contrast with the marked attention which all the 
others paid him, had the effect to pique him, and pique 
often leads to warmer sentiments. Considerably mortified 
at her refusal, he resolved to revenge himself by flirting 
with Isabella Warner. 

The woodland meal had been partaken of, and Harry, 
tired of the noise of the party and still out of humor with 
himself, and Ellen, strolled off from the party, and entering 
a skiff began idly to float down the stream gowards our vil- 
lage. Unconsciously he went farther than he intended, 
but before taking up his oars to row back he resolved to 
land, and pluck some flowers which he saw growing luxu- 
riantly on the bank. While thus engaged he noticed a low 
log hut hard by, from which arose a voice that he thought 
not unfamiliar. Curiosity prompted him to approach it. 
The door was open, and peeping in, he saw an aged wo- 
man, apparently in the last stages of disease, while Ellen 
Eden was propping the dying person with pillows. 

** God will bless you for this,” said the sufferer feebly. 
“I know what you gave up to come hither. I sent for 
Miss Isabel Warner, whom I nursed whensa child, but she 
said she could not come; and then I knew there was no 
one who would sacrifice their day’s pleasure for me except 
you, Miss Ellen. But Heaven will reward you for it. 

** Say nothing of it, but compose yourself,” replied the 
sweet girl. ‘I only did my duty.” 

‘Ah! duty, duty—but that is it. 
ty? Few, Miss Ellen, few indeed. 

The young heir listened to no more, for he did not wish 
to be seen. He had heard enough. He noiselessly glid- 
ed away, and entering his skiff began to row up the lake. 
After a while he stopped, and looked at the humble log 
cabin he had left behind. 

** And it was to seclude herself in that miserable hut,” 
he said, ‘“‘to watch over the couch of a sick and dying 
woman, that she voluntarily gave up the anticipated pleas- 
ures of this day. And I have been calling her puritanical 
for it.” 

When Harry Conner joined the pic-nic, he was no long- 
er in a mood of replying to the gay sallies of Isabella 
Warner. His heart was by the bedside of that dying wo- 
mon, where Ellen Eden watched in silence and alone. As 
he looked at the beautiful Isabel, and thought of her heart- 
less refusal to visit her old nurse when dying, he wonder- 
ed how he could have been deluded into believing her 
amiable as he had been. She seemed to him now a love- 
ly Medusa, while Ellen rose up before him a ministering 


Who does their du- 


angel. 
rom that day Harry Conner loved Ellen Eden. He 
made no allusion, when they met, to her refusal to attend 
the pic-nic, but he strove by the gentle kindness of his 
manner to repay her for any regret she might have felt. 
Ellen scarcely knew what to make of his altered demean- 
or. There was something so different in his tone, so re- 
ctful in his looks, something so different from anything 
she had seen before, that her heart trembled with strange 


happiness. She had resolved to treat Harry so coldly that 
he would abandon hef sociéty ; for she knew absence from 
the beloved object to be the only cure for bt, wae af- 
fection. But now she hesitated. A sweet hope began to 
dawn upon her. Could he really mean to give up the 
beautiful and brilliant Isabel for her? His intentions 
were not long a secret. The more Harry saw of Ellen, 
the more he congratulated himself on his eseape from Isa- 
bel. The very piety of our heroine, on which he at first 
looked with disapproval, now became an attraction; for 
however men in the giddy maze of gaiety may effect con- 
tempt for the Christian, they always in their more serious 
moments wish for a wife who shall be truly pious. . Harry 
now found, moreover, that there was a vast difference be- 
tween a false, ostentatious Christianity, and the pure reli- 
gion which Ellen practised so unobtrusively. 

** And are you really.going to marry Ellen Eden?” said 
one of his friends to him. I hear everywhere she is a cant- 
ing religionist.”’ 

“IT am about to marry her,” he replied. ‘‘ What you 
mean by a canting religionist I do not exactly know; 
but Ellen, however pious she may be, has nothing of 
cant.’ 

“‘ She teaches Sunday School.” 

** But is not that a merit rather than otherwise? Sure- 
ly to devote three hours, every Sabbath, to the gratuitous 
mental and moral instruction of others, is a self-denying 


task worthy of rad pope and you will agree with me that . 


time thus occupied is spent more beneficially than dress- 
ing for a ball room.” 

“‘T am a stranger here, and know nothing of Miss Eden,” 
said his friend with some embarrassment. ‘Excuse me 
for what I said. Iam sure I would rather have a pious 
wife than an infidel one.” 

‘“‘ There you are right, and it is that conviction which 
has made me seek Ellen for a companion. I am only too 
happy that she loves me. I am unworthy of one so good 
and pure. Believe me, my dear Frank, the best thing a 
man can do is to choose a woman with strong religious 
feelings. Recollect the wife is to be the mother of your 
children—your own consoler in the days of trouble—the 
guide who, ever by your side, with sweet smiles and an- 
gelic words is to win you up to heaven. What would 
man be without woman? And how dreadful to see an 
irreligious female, one without any hopes or affections ex- 
cept for this world, who is thinking continually of gaiety 
and vain show, and who perhaps goes off to a ball when a 
child or husband is lying almost at the point of death, with 
no one to turn the thoughts to a better world.” 

“‘T never considered the subject so seriously before,” 
said his friend, grasping his hand, “ but I feel that you 
are right.” 

“Yes!” said Harry, “‘ and even infidels—strange as it 
may seem—prefer a conscientious wife before one who 
mocks at religion.” 

‘TI now see,” replied his friend, ‘“ how it is that true 
love and religion are so intimately connected. Reverence 
is a prominent part in both. I too will seek a wife like 
Miss Eden.” With these words they parted. 

Harry Connor and our sweet Ellen were married with- 
in a month of this conversation; and a happier couple no- 
where lives. ‘The husband, like his uncle, has become a 
consistent Christian, and chiefly through the gentle per- 
suasion of his wife. The house is always open to inno- 
cent gaiety, cheerfulness has its abode there, and all in our 
village, low and high alike love them. 

A word on Isabel before we close. From the day of 
the pic-nic, she saw that her influence over the young heir 


was departing. She made several abortive struggles to 


regain him, but finding all in vain, unwilling to have it 
thought any rival had supplanted her, she hastily accepted 
an offer from a transient admirer, and was married about 
three weeks before Ellen. But the ill-assorted match turn- 
ed out unhappily, as might have been expected; and for 
several years the once admired Isabel has been living in 
seclusion with her parents, a deserted wife. Misfortune 
has not improved her character, for she makes all who ap- 
proach her unhappy by her peevish repinings, attributing 
to a hard fate what was really the result of her own mis- 
conduct. 














Sabbath School. 








ORIGINAL. 


WHO SAMUEL WAS. 


“CHAPTER FIRST. 


Samuel at length got better. His back felt stronger, 
and his hands seemed to have become more full of life 
than ever, and one Saturday morning, Samuel got up. 
“* Mother,” said Samuel, when he was fairly risen, and 
seated in his arm chair, “ mother, does that lady teach a 
Sunday School ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said his mother, ‘‘ when she comes 
again, I’ll talk with her about it, and see.” 

“Because, mother, I think if she does, I’d like to go 
to-morrow.”’ 

“* You’re not strong enongh, Samuel,”’ said his mother. 

“‘ Well then, mother, Sunday after next I’ll be strong 
enough.” 

In a few days after Miss B. came in again, and Samuel 
promised to go to school. 

The truth is, that Samuel had thought a great deal more 
than he had said to any one. He had been lying on his 
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bed; and there were many thoughts in his ‘mind from da 
to day, and many of them were thoughts of shame and re. 


gtet, for the course of life he had been living. The day | 


that Miss B. had spoken to him, he was more than usu. 
ally impatient. He had been thinking of his sins, and 
he was ashamed that such a lady should have to say such 
things to him. He thought of it after she was gone, 
and felt sorry indeed for what he had said to her. 

Samuel now grew better rapidly. He could walk con- 
siderably, and on the Sunday his mother had proposed, he 
went to the Sunday School, 

Samuel listened in earnest to what the teacher told him. 
The teacher was one of those men that loves his work 
most heartily, and felt as though the day was never long 
enough, to teach their scholars all they ought to learn. 

Samuel’s teacher used often to talk with the scholars 
about their wants, and ther sorrows; but he spake in such 
an earnest and affectionate way, that all his scholars loved 
him. He loved them, and therefore tried to promote their 
temporal and eternal happiness. 

Samuel had shown some naughtiness of conduct one 
day, in the class, and displeased his teacher very much. 
The thing was this. The boys were putting up their 
books, to go to church, and Samuel was standing with the 
others, ‘l'here was some little delay about going, and be- 
fore permission had been given, Samuel had left the room. 
He knew that this was wrong ; but he hastened home with. 
out stopping, or looking behind. 

One evening in the week his teacher came to see him. 
He expected that his fault would be mentioned, and re- 
marked upon; but the teacher said nothing about it. 
Samuel felt truly sorry and ashamed of what he had done. 
But not a word was spoken. The teacher remarked upon 
the good order of the boys, and in a few minutes walked 
home. 

Samuel soon began to love his school more than ever. 
He was always ready to go when the hour for school came, 
and was always attentive and serious to whatever instruc- 
tions his teacher had given him. One day he met Miss 
B. and looked up kindly in her face, and said, ‘‘ I love the 
Sunday, School now, I do love the Sunday School.” 

It was evident now that God had begun to turn the 
heart of this little boy to himself. There was not a day 
that found him disobedient to his mother or his father— 
nor did he speak any more angry words to his playmates 
or his sisters. At school, he was still, serious and 
attentive, to whatever his teacher said; and whenever he 
spoke of Christ, and his love for us, Samuel always re- 
garded him with an anxious eye. 

I cannot tell how it is that the same seed, sown by the 
same hand, should in some instances spring up, and in 
others not; but I have found it so, in riding through the 
wheat fields in the country, and wondered how it could 
be. Who knows but Samuel was blessed because he was 
so attentive, and that if he had not listened, he might have 
gone away without any good impression, and remained as 
reg as before. Every day Samuel became a better 

oy. 

About this time, Samuel’s teacher went away, and his 
class were left without any instruction. A Christian lady, 
who had often noticed Samuel’s attentive manner, now 
took him under her care, and talked to him of his sins, and 
of Christ, his Saviour. Samuel loved to hear the lady 
talk ; for though she did not neglect to tell him his faults, 
yet she told him so plainly of God’s love for his creatures, 
that he loved her yet the more for her faithfulness aud 
zeal. The lady herself was in a weak state of health, and 
whenever Samuel saw her so pale, and yet so very kind to 
him, and so anxious about his soul, he was half inciined to 
blame himself for not trying more to please her. 

In a few weeks the lady missed Samuel from the class, 
and when ske called to see him, he was very sick. ‘He 
was alone with his Bible, and she knew that he had read 
it carefully and well. There was a calmness about him 
which she had never observed before, and when she spoke 
to him, he answered her in a tone of gentleness and 
love. 

** Samuel,” said the lady, ‘‘do you think you shall re- 
cover ?” 

“No,” said Samuel, ‘‘ 1 fear not.” 

** Do you wish to recover, Samuel ?” said she. 

“1 do wish to recover very much,” said he, ‘‘ for I want 
to be a man, and do. good.” —~ 

I cannot relate to you half the good thoughts that Sam- 
uel had in this sickness, which proved to be his final one; 
nor can [ tell you half the kind and pious feelings he ex- 
pressed for his parents and schoolmates. For the most 
part, Samuel was alone with his Bible, as I said ;—anc 
whatever pious emotion he expressed, or whatever good 
thoughts he spoke, were taken from that holy book. 

Samuel knew that he was a sinner, and that it was by 
the suffering of Christ alone, that his sins had been for- 
given. It was this that made him, perhaps, more patient, 
when he thought of his own pain and sickness. 

I have heard that when he was visited by a lady, and 
asked if he felt much pain, he replied, ‘‘ No, I suffer but 
little—scarcely at all.” His mother replied, ‘‘ But, Sam- 
uel, you do suffer.’ ‘Oh no, I don’t suffer; I don’t suf- 
fer at all. Think of what Christ suffered for me.” 

It was about this time; that Samuel began to feel anx- 
ious for the safety of his father and his mother, who both, 
as I said, were far from God. He loved his mother dear- 
ly, and was always kind and attentive to his father. But 
he had not, till the present time, expressed any wish for 
his father’s.safety, though he had doubtless, many times, 
most earnestly prayed to God to bless them. 

One day, the same lady of whom I have spoken, came 
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Samuel greeted her with kindness 
as he was wont to do, and seemed cheerful and happy. His 
father had been in the room, but he presently walked 
away, and left Samuel and the lady alone. 

“ How do you feel to-day,” said the lady? 
Samuel, ‘‘ I feel quite well. 
me.’’ 

“Yes, Samuel, he has been good to you; he is good to 
all of us.” 

“Yes, but he has been very good to me; and now he is 
going to bless me yet again. Miss I,”’ said Samuel, and 
he raised up his head as though he would say something 
quite confidential. ‘* Miss I,” said he, ‘‘ what do you think 
| am going to tell you?) Why,” said he, “this morning, 
it was Sunday, I saw father rise much earlier than ever 
before ; he seemed serious, and determined upon some- 
thing ; and what do you think he did? He went to the 
bureau, and took out his Bible, and sat down seriously to 
read it. He read carefully, and seemed to be thinking of 
every verse. Now he never did this before. Then he 
kneeled down by his chair and prayed. I heard him.” 

“ And what do you think of it, Samuel ?” 

“ Think,” said Samuel, “I know that God will bless 
him, and make him a holy man.” 

Samuel could not tell. He did not know that the good 
seed his visitors had been sowing, as they came to talk and 
pray with him from day to day, had been blessed to his fa- 
ther, who, affectionate man that he was, had often left his 
duties abroad, to come and listen to the instruction that 
was imparted to his little son. ; 

Samuel did not know the power there is in the soft 
words of a little child, when his sweet voice is heard ask- 
ing questions like the holy child of Nazareth, and speak- 
ing out his feelings of love to God, or of kindness for his 
playmates and friends, or, as now, for his parents. 

Samuel did not know how God will use the very mean- 
est instrument to convert and save a ruined soul, for he 
did not consider what stores of love God has left unlocked 
in the hearts of all his éhitdren. 

Samuel did not know, nor do you my little friends 
know, how much good you may do, by a word fitly spoken, 
to an older brother or sister, or to @ parent, urging them 
to begin a holy life. 

Samuel did not know. And when will the Sunday School 
teacher learn, that a tremendous power for good or ill goes 
with every word that he speaks, and almest with every 
look. And yet it was so. The timely teachings of the 
day had been blessed to the affectionate paremt, and turn- 
ed him away from his worldliness to the Jove and service 
of God. ‘‘Indeed,’’ thought his father,40 himself, ‘“‘ my 
little boy, not yet of an age to know the confmonest things 
of this world, has yet been looking inward and upward, 
and has gained what I have not, a knowledge of God. 
I have heard that Samuel’s father, who was once a 
worldly man, has turned away his heart from his sins, and 
has become truly good. 

Samuel now was daily growing worse, and it was evi- 
dent that he would die. There was nothing about the 
house that seemed an object of dread to any of his friends; 
and they came to see him, one by one, as though they 
wished to learn a lesson of obedience, and patience, and 
love. He seemed to be conscious that his peace was 
made with God, and seemed willing to die, even, were. it 
not for the thought of living a little longer, that he might 
do good to children, and tothe world. 

“Oh,” said he, one day, ‘if I ever do get well, I mean 
to be a minister, and a missionary. I want to tell others 
of the love of God for sinners, and for me. ‘‘ Miss J. asked 
him if he felt that God would truly love him, and bless him 
when he died.” 

‘Qh yes,” said he, “I know he will, he has promised 
to do it.” 

“ But,” said Miss J. ‘‘ I heard of a man who wanted to 
go to heaven for his own good deeds. He thought he had 
been a very good man, and that Christ would savehim. I 
hope you don’t feel so.” 

“Qh no,’’ said Samuel, “I’m sure I don’t feel so. I 
have no goodness about me, none at all.” 

I have an indistinct recollection of a dream or a story 
that Samuel related to Miss J.; the substance was this: 

There was a very proud man, who tried to get to heaven. 
He had dressed himself in his finest clothes, his rich cloak, 
his showy vest, his elegant apparel ; but the door was too 
small. He could not get in so. He must take off that 
splendid cloak, he must take off that handsome vest. He 
must be willing to go without his own garments, handsome 
as they were. He must appear in such a dress as Christ 
would be willing to accept. ‘‘ So,” said Samuel, ‘‘I must 
go. I have nothing of my own.” 

A few days after, one of the teachers went to see, and 
talk with this dear boy, who had no more hopes of living 
any longer. 

** How do you feel now, Samuel ?”’ said Mr. M. 

**T think I shall die, Mr. M. I think so. The doctor 
says I shall.” 


“Oh,” said 
God has been very good to 


‘“‘f hope, Samuel, you don’t feel alarmed about dying,” 
t 


said Mr. M. 

** No, but I want to go back to the Sabbath School, and 
speak one word to the boys there.” 

** What do you want to say, Samuel ?” 

“‘T want, Mr. M. to say to the boys, that they must lis- 
ten to their teachers, that they must read their Bibles, and 
pray to God to bless them.” 

‘Nothing more ?”’ said Mr. M. 

“Nothing but this, Mr. M. Tell the boys they must 


begin now, and seek God early. But I did not begin 
early.” 


It seemed -to this good boy, that twelve years was too 
long for him to spend without truly loving God ;‘and it 
was for this that he said, ‘‘I didn’t begin early.” 

Samuel was wasting fast away. He suffered much 
pain too; but of that he would not hear one speak, for 
Christ, he said, had suffered so much for him.” 

The last time the lady who told me the story saw him, 
he was almost insensible to the presence of any one. The 
names of some of his familiar friends was mentioned, but 
he did not know what was meant. 

“Do you know who the Lord Jesus Christ is?” said 
Miss J. 

‘Qh yes,” said Samuel, “I remember him, and—and 
all I have learned about him. I think I love the Lord Je- 
sus Christ.” 

In a few days, Samuel was dead. I have heard that the 
good words he spoke on his deat-hbed have not been lost ; 
that not only his father, but his mother have become truly 
pious; and that many others who saw him in his sickness, 
or who knew him before, are very sorry for their sins, and 
are beginning to live holy lives. 

Scholars of the Sunday School, do you wish to die hap- 
py, like little Samuel? J. J. G. 











Nursery. 








THE GARDEN. 


‘I wish you would tell me a story, Mary,” said little 
Charlie, in a feeble tone of voice, as he was lying quietly 
upon the sofa. 

Charlie had been sick for several days. He was now 
some better, but still felt quite weak and languid. He had 
been trying to play a little, and was “very tired,” as he 
said. So his sister advised him to lie down, and rest. 
She had drawn her chair near the sofa, so that when the 
little boy looked up, he could see that she was by him, for 
she knew that children when they are unwell, sometimes 
feel lonely. 

She smiled, when Charlie asked her to “ tell a story,” 
and said, 

“TI don’t think of any new story, now dear, but I will 
tell you something about a pleasant garden, which I think 
will interest you.” 

“Yes, that will do,” said Charlie. 
to say, 

“A great and good king once made a very large and 
beautiful garden. He wanted every body that walked in 
it to be very happy, so he planted it with the most fragrant 
flowers, and the richest fruits. To please different tastes, 
he determined, that it shonld contain every variety of soil, 
and he easily accomplished this by some wonderful pro- 
cess, which no one but himself has ever been able to dis- 
cover. And what perhaps is more wonderful still, he 
created as many different climates, as there were soils. 
And he planted in each of these different soils, different 
kinds of beauteous flowers, and juicy fruits, and nourish- 
ing grain, so that the productions of this garden were al- 
most infinite in variety. And he took great care of the 
garden, always watering it in due season, and neglecting 
nothing necessary to its cultivation. He employed a great 
many to work under his directions, in dressing and keep- 
ing it, but he was himself the head gardener. He super- 
intended everything. He was never slothful nor weary. 
He knew that without his constant superintending care, 
the garden would soon run to waste, that there would be 
no more “ seed time nor harvest,” and he never for a mo- 
ment withdrew that care. So, except where the under- 
gardeners failed to observe his directions, it was always in 
good order, its soil continually growing richer, and its 
productions improving.” ° 

Here Mary stopped speaking, and Charlie who had been 
listening very attentively, half raised himself on his elbow 
and said, 

““{ know what you mean, sister. The garden is our 
earth, and the good King who made it, and who takes 
care of it is God.”—Christian Watchman. 


So Mary went on 








Morality. 








TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Where does it dwell? Can a specimen be found on 
earth? Yes, reader, | will show thee an abode of happi- 
ness. It is in a retired part of a new country. The 
scenery is wild and grand. ‘The dwelling is constructed 
of logs, in the form which nature gave them. Let us en- 
ter the rudely built habitation. There sits a mother, and 
near her is gathered a group of children. The internal 
arrangements of the building are neat, but correspond in 
cheapness with the exterior. An air of cheerfulness per- 
vades the countenance of the mother, and her children all 
seem obedient and happy; the husband and father is at 
work in the field. 

Madam, how is it that you appear so happy in this retir- 
ed and humble abode? ‘ 

God is everywhere, and we feel that he is with us. In 
his providence he directed us to this place, and we are hap- 
py in being where he stations us. 

Then you have not always been accustomed to this mode 
of life ? 

O no; my husband and myself were brought up in cir- 
cumstances quite different from these. 





But was it not difficult for you to submit to this con- 
dition? 

No, we enjoy the favor of our Father in Heaven, and 
that satisfies us. With it, the retired cottage is as pleas- 
ant as the populous palace. Our home is sweet, very sweet 
to us. 

ay must possess but few, if any of the luxuries of 
ife? 

True, but we enjoy many of the luxuries of heaven. 

You are far from neighbors ? 

Yes, but God and his angels are near. ‘‘ As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people, from henceforth and for ever.” 

Do you not apprehend want? 

The Lord is our shepherd, we shall not want. 

Have you ever been called to mourn? 

Yes, but we have found it good to be afflicted. We 
have buried dear children, but we have given them to the 
Lord. While they were with us, we considered them as 
his. They were dear to us, but it was right that they should 
be early removed from earth. Our concern is with the 
survivors. 

Do you not fear every day, that death may seize these ? 

Death is the servant of our Redeemer, who never errs. 
We pray for the continued life of our children, yet endeav- 
or to say—“‘ Thy will be done.”’ Infinite wisdom cannot 
do wrong. Submission is your duty and pleasure. 

Are you not a great way from the sanctuary of God ? 

Yes, but we regard it a privilege to make efforts, that 
we may enter his gates with praise. 

Let us now leave this humble abode, and seek the hus- 
band and father. On one side of our path, the tender 
corn is beginning to appear—on the other, the fields ex- 
hibit a beautiful green—and yonder, the gentle, kind and 
sportive lambs are enjoying the sunny pasture. A little 
onward, is the man whom we are seeking-—but listen— 
praises of Jehovah are falling from his lips; his hands are 
employed in labor, but his heart is attuned to the honor of 
his Redeemer. We will come near him. He meets us 
with a smile, and enters at once into our feelings. We 
hear not a word about hard times—they are not hard times 
to him, for he is honest, industrious and happy. The 
smiles of Jehovah rest upon him. 

In this retired place, where rocks, hills, valleys and 
mountains appear in their mest unfinished aspect, is found 
one of the truest specimens of happiness, which the earth 
can furnish ; and the secret of the whole is, God’s favor is 
there. Think not, reader, that I have been painting for a 
fancy sketch—it is a true likeness. 

Are you in search of happiness? Seek it not in wealth, 
or honors, or learning. The world does not yield it. It 
can be found at the feet of Jesus, and not elsewhere. In 
him may you trust, and enjoy his smiles forever. 











Descriptive. 








A HORRIBLE CHASE. 


The Ladies’ National Magazine for July, edited by Mrs. 
Ann S. Stevens, contains the following thrilling account 
of a family, a mother and her children, being chased by 
wolves : 

‘“* A few years ago, toward the close of a winter’s day, 
a mother and her children were travelling in Canada, be- 
hind a one horse sledge. Suddenly, from a forest, by 
which they were passing, issued a gang of wolves. It was 
a terrible moment when the mother first beheld these rav- 
enous animals in full pursuit behind her ; but she knew the 
only hope was in the superior swiftness of her horse, and 
so she retained sufficient presence of mind to urge him 
forward at the top of his speed. The noble animal seem- 
ed aware of his danger ; he snorted fiercely on hearing the 
howl of the wolves, and dashed ahead at a frightful pace. 
On came the hungry animals, and fast fled the affrighted 
horse. Miles were soon passed over, but miles of track- 
less waste yet remained before the travellers would reach 
the first village. 

Meanwhile the wolves gained on the fugitives. The 
mother clasped her babes closer to her bosom, as the howl- 
ing animals came up, and running almost at the side of © 
the sledge, threatening every moment to drag her little 
ones down, but the terrified horse now seemed to gain su- 
pernatural speed, and on he dashed with great fury, snort- 
ing with affright. For a while the wolves were left in the 
rear; but his speed soon slackened, and again they gained 
on the sledge. The horrible idea now occurred to the 
mother of throwing over one of her children, and thus 
staying for a while the pursuit, for she had heard of such 
an alternative having once been resorted to. She urged 
on the horse again, and once more he sprang ahead and 
increased the distance between her and the wolves. Thus 
for another hour she continued, the prey of alternate de- 
spair and hope. Now she seemed in the jaws of death— 
now in almost preternatural exertion of speed on the part 
of the horse gave her a. momentary respite. 

At length the village was in sight. But, horrible to re- 
late, at this moment she heard a crack as if the sledge had 
given way. The runner had broke; she surrendered her- 
self to despair. Through the fast gathering night she 
caught a view of the farm-house. on the outskirts of the 
village. To die thus in sight of safety was terrible. She 
looked agonizingly on the faces of her children, who were 
now sobbing piteously ;wshe strained them to her bosom ; 
she shut her eyes on the scene that was to follow. But, 
strange to say, the sledge still held together, and the horse, 
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recognizing his home, dashed forward at -a pace that left 
the wolves far behind. She looked up once more; they 
were now close to the village. The inhabitants by this 
time had become alarmed ; but the wolves kept up their 
parsuit to the very gate of the farm-house, and yielded 
their expected prey slowly and sullenly. The sledge, on ' 
examination, was found to be so much injured that it would { 
inevitably have broken down before another mile. An es- 
cape like this surpasses any thing in fiction. 




















Editorial. 


CONVERSION OF AN INFIDEL. 

About twelve years ago, in a certain town near one of the New 
England cities, a small church was gathered, a house of worship 
erected, and a minister of the gospel settled. The church labor- 
ed under great disadvantages for a while, and then was deprived 
of its pastor, and nearly expired; but the Lord cherished his 
vine, and sent another laborer into the vineyard. While the 
question of his call was pending, a committee was appointed to 
ascertain who were for, and who against the candidate. This 
was a day of small things, and. to secure respectability of num- 
bers, many were reckened as members of the society, who took 
but little interest in its affairs. Among these was Mr. B., a man 
of property and influence, who seldom attended church himself, 
and was in the habit of transacting his business on the Sabbath ; 
but whose wife was a prayerful Christian. The committee of 
course called on him, but not finding him at home, they were in- 
formed by his wife that he liked the candidate as well as any one 
he had heard; but they need not consult him, for he never con- 
cerned himself about ministers or religion. The candidate was 
at length settled, and being a social man, as well as a devoted 
pastor, soon won Mr. B,’s esteem, and secured him as a pretty 
constant hearer of the word, though men was still employed by 
him to labor upon the Sabbath. At length the pastor preached 
a very pointed discourse against violations of the Lord’s day, and 
mentioned in particular the class of men, of whom Mr. B. was 
one. The hardened worldling listened with restlessness, bat 
when all was over, a good joke, and a present to the pastor, set 
his conscience at ease, and enabled him to persist in his unhal- 
lowed course. His affairs, however, did not prosper, and when 
asked to contribute for the good of religion, he declined, because 
he said, he was “going behindhand in property every day.” 
“But,” said his pastor, “ perhaps the very reason of this is, that 
the Lord, seeing you make a bad use of his gifts, determines to 
bestow them where they will better promote his glory.” 

“ That,” said Mr. B. “is all fudge!”. “I believe none of these 
things.” The pastor then replied, that the silver and the gold 
are the Lord’s, and he can and will bestow them where it suits 
him best,” at the same time reminding him that he was indebted 
to Divine Providence for whatever of success had attended him. 
“T told you,” said Mr. B. “that I believe none of those things.” 
“‘ Whatever I have got, has been procured by the strength of my 
own right arm; and I have labored hard enough for it.” 

After a long conversation, in which the pastor was enabled to 
present truth with clearness, at the same time assuring him that 
“he who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord,” who is abun- 
dantly able to repay, and who has promised to reward the cheer- 
ful giver; “ Well,” said Mr. B. “I will try the experiment, and 
if it does not turn out as you say, this will be the last you will get 
from me. So he gave fifty dollars and went his way. A few 
hours afterwards, he met a member of the church to whom he re- 
lated the story, and “sure enough,” said he, “I have got back 
my fifty dollars. I have just now by a single trade cleared 
seventy-five. The pastor was right, after all.” From that mo- 
ment, Mr. B.’s affairs took a turn, and he went on prospering un- 
til he had amassed a large fortune. He became a firm believer 
in Providence, and grew anxious for his own salvation. Soon 
he gave up laboring upon the Sabbath, and he and his were reg- 
ular attendants upon divine worship. Still he loved the world, 
and could not bear to give itup. The struggle lasted long, and 
was severe. At length, however, he trusted that he had given 
his heart to God ; but yet he was unhappy, for he was not in the 
performance of every duty. It was hard for him who had so long 
interspersed his conversation with oaths, to swear no more. It 
was hard for him who had so long indulged in looseness of speech, 
to confine himself to the simple language of a Christian. It was 
hard for him who had for years scoffed at, and ridiculed religion, 
to erect a family altar to the Lord in his own house. He strug- 
gled manfully, however, against temptation, and strength was 
given him to overcome. Family prayer was established, and his 
whole deportment showed to those who knew him, that he had 
been with Jesus. The fact of this change was, however, kept 
from the public, except so far as it was discerned in his daily 
walk. It was deemed necessary to test the genuineness of his 
conversion by a delay of at least a year, before admitting him to 
the fellowship of the church, But it pleased the Lord to try him 
by a severer test than this. The fraudulent conduct of one of 
his old associates deprived him at one blow of nearly half his 
large estate, and brought him to the verge of ruin. At first he 

was agitated by this, and greatly overcome, but when he had time 
to reflect, he blessed the Lord, and said he would rather Jose 
every farthing of his property, than return to his former infidelity 
and sin ; and instead of faultering in his course, he grew more 
exemplary in conduct, and more zealous in his Master’s service. 
His prevailing sin had been a love of the world, and now that the 
Lord had begun to rebuke this, other and purer sources of enjoy- 


ment were opened tohim. One of his daughters residing at 
home, grew serious, and at length became a consistent follower 
of Christ, and another who was away at a boarding school, wrote 
home, that she too had resolved to be the Lord’s. 

After a suitable time had elapsed, the father and these two 
daughters presented themselves in public for admission to the 
church. The scene was solemn and imposing. Many worldly 


| men assembled to witness the deportment of their old associate 


in sin. As Mr. B. presented himself before the congregation, 
and kneeled to receive the baptismal seal of his faith, many eyes 
were suffused with tears, and it is thought every believing heart 
sent up an ascription of praise, sincere and deep felt, to Him who 
had wrought so great a work. Doubtless there was joy in heav- 
en that day over their prodigal returned, and they who witness- 
ed the scene on earth will long retain the impression which it 
made. 

Mr. B. is now one of the brightest ornaments of his church, a 
munificent supporter of its charities, and an active advocate of 
his Master’s cause. Since he professed religion, he has been 
tried by alternate prosperity and adversity, and though the devour- 
ing elements have destroyed his store-houses, and in common 
with others he has endured the pressure of the times, he still 
holds on his way, rejoicing in an ever watchful and over ruling 
Providence, who has promised that “ all things shall work togeth- 
er for good to those who love him.” 

Sometime before Mr. B. was serious, he repaired his dwelling- 
house, and ordered the carpenters to alter the upper story, so as 
to have but one room. They inquired what he meant to make 
of it? He replied, “Perhaps I shall have some dances there. 
Perhaps Mrs. Piety, (as he used to call his wife in derision) will 
have prayer meeltings in it.” The result was, that there was no 
dancing; but there was much praying in that large “ upper 
room ” afterwards, 


LAZINESS PUNISHED. 
[From a Correspondent.] 

Mr. Editor,—I heard, recently, the relation of an incident con- 
cerning a pair of canary birds, which it has occurred to me may 
be interesting to your youthful readers, and for the truth of which 
I am willing to hold myself responsible. 

A gentleman in Cleveland, Ohio, who has a passion for birds, 
and finds great amusement in watching their actions and study- 
ing their habits, noticed that the male bird of a pair of canaries 
was neglecting to supply his mate with food, while she was seat- 
ed upon her nest, like a faithful mother to bring her young to 
life. It must be understood that the laws of instinct which this 
bird obeys, require that the female should remain upon the eggs, 
without once leaving them, until they are hatched ; and it is thus 
made necessary, that the male should faithfully and regularly 
furnish her with food. In this instance, it was observed, that 
when food was thrown in the cage, the male supplied his own 
wants, and then, as if roguishly or maliciously, looked up to the 
nest, as if he had said, “there is none for you,” while his neg- 
lected partner remained quietly seated in the perfomance of her 
maternal duty, only reaching out her head over the side of the 
nest, and looking at him complainingly, as if she had said, “why 
am I treated so unkindly ?” This was repeated several times, and 
the owner of the birds began to watch them with great interest, 
wondering how it would end. The provoking neglect of Tommy 
still continued, while Lilly’s constancy to her trust was also un- 
disturbed. (These we may suppose the names of the birds.) 
He seemed determined to force her to help herself, if she obtain- 
ed any food, and she seemed as determined to starve rather than 
leave her nest. She did not fail to appeal to him at each meal, 
with her piteous eye from which at times it almost seemed as if 
tears were flowing,—but all in vain. Tommy’s heart was relent- 
less. At length, one day when as usual food had been thrown 
into the cage, and he was quietly helping himself, regardless of 
his starving wife, or just ready again to mock her sorrows, sud- 
denly, she sprung from her nest and pounced upon him. She 
struck him with her bill with repeated blows, drove him about 
the cage in his astonishment; his guilty conscience made him a 
coward; he could not use his strength against her; she tore out 
his feathers, and continued thus to punish him until it seemed as 
if she would not leave him alive; and then when she had thus 
given-him a good whipping, without touching a morsel of the food 
scattered around her, although she was famished with hunger, 
she hopped back, resuming her place upon the eggs ; and stretch- 
ing out her neck again over the nest, she looked at him with an 
expression which asked, plainer than if there had been uttered 
words, “will you behave now?” Poor Tommy was still fora 
moment, too confused, and too sore to move; soon, however, he 
gathered himself up, moved his bill and his feet over his ruffled 
feathers to smooth himself a little, and then hastily picking up 
some of the food around him, he flew to his mate, as if his heart 
was moved with compassion and he was ready to do all in his 
power for her relief, and with an air which promised as plainly 
as if he had spoken, “I will never do so any more.” From that 
time he was seen to be faithful in all his duties. 

We would not present this case for the imitation of grown up- 
people, but children may learn from it this important piece of 
instruction, that sometimes a sound whipping is necessary to bring 


the careless and unfaithful to their duty. A.C. T. 








An Excuanece Paper, under the head of “ Good Advice,” ad- 
vises young men to “ wrap themselves up in their own virtue.” 
Many of them would freeze to death next winter, if they had no 
warmer covering. 

















A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 


’Tis joy to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 





In the mountains of the Tyrol, hundreds of the women and 
children come out when it is bed-time, and sing their national] 
song, until they hear their husbands, fathers or brothers answer 
them from their hills on their return heme. On theshores of the 
Adriatic, the wives of the fishermen come down about sunset, and 
sing a melody. They sing the first verse, then listen for some 
time; they then sing the second verse, and listen until they hear 
the answer come from the fishermen, who are thus guided by the 
sound to their own village. 





oOo 


THE BITE THAT COULD NOT HURT. 


A gentleman was complaining to a pious prelate, that a cer. 
tain clergyman in his neighborhood was gone mad, for that he 
did nothing but preach and pray ; “I wish then,” said the good 
Bishop, “ he would bite some of my clergy !” 





A BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 


A young girl about seven years of age, was asked by an athe. 
ist, how large she supposed her God to be; to which she with 
admirable readiness replied ;—“ he is so great the heavens can- 
not contain him, and yet so kindly condescending as to dwell in 
my little heart.” 


anon 





An Op Lapy, hearing somebody say “the mails are very ir- 
regular,” said, “ It was just so in my young days—no trusting any 
of em.” 














Poetry. 











EARLY MORNING RAMBLE. 
How sweet the hour 
When bird and flower 
Invite our steps abroad; 
When nature’s voice 
Bids us rejoice, 
And lift our hearts to God. 


The robin now 
On yonder bough 
Pours forth a joyous strain ; 
While lowing ox 
And bleating flocks 
Are heard along the plain. 


In every breeze 
That fans the trees 
There lurks a soothing power, 
And hope and joy 
Without alloy 
Inspire the gladsome hour. 


Then let us haste 
Pure joys to taste 
Abroad, at twilight grey, ~ 
And far we’ll roam, 
Nor think of home 
Till peers the king of day. 


Roxbury, May 15. Reaper. 


~~ eee 


THE CHILD COMING TO JESUS. 


Suffer me to come to Jesus, 
Mother dear, forbid me not; 

By his blood from hell he frees us; 
Makes us fair, without a spot. 


Suffer me, my earthly father, 
At his pierced feet to fall ; 
Why forbid me? help me, rather; 
Jesus is my all in all. 


Suffer me to run unto him; 
Gentle sisters, come with me; 
O that all I love but knew him, 
Then my home a heaven would be. 


Loving playmates, gay and smiling, 
Bid me not forsake the cross ; 
Hard to bear is your reviling, 
Yet for Jesus all is dross. 


Yes, though all the world have chid me, 
Father, mother, sister, friend, 

Jesus never will forbid me! 
Jesus loves me to the end! 


Gentle Shepherd, on thy shoulder 
Carry me a sinful lamb ; 

Give me faith, and make me bolder, 
Till with thee in heaven I am. 


~~ 


SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


My little friends who go to school, 
Your teachers kind, obey ; 

Be very attentive to your books— 
Learn something every day. 
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